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WHEN FOUND — 
4 RRANGEMENTS are in the making for carrying out the proposed 
summer festival, announced in the Fellowship’s list of fixtures, 
to Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds and Sudbury. It may not be possible 
to visit the three towns in one day, in which case the latter will be 
omitted. Fuller particulars will appear in our next issue, and the 
date, which will be an early Saturday in July, definitely fixed. 


* * * * * 


Dickensians will be pleased to have their attention called to an 
interesting drawing in the exhibition of prints and drawings now on 
view in Room 70 of the Victoria and Albert Museum, by G. J. 
Pinwell. It is a sketch of the familiar illustration to The Un- 
commercial Traveller entitled, ‘“ Leaving the Morgue,’ which shows 
the novelist himself walking away from the house of the dead. In 
the sketch the figure is merely that of a bearded man which 
developed in the finished picture into an admirable portrait of the 
bouk’s author. 

* * * * * 


The Dickens #ellowship Company of Players, of Toronto, contri- 
buted to the series of performances at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 
in connection with the musical and dramatic competition for the Earl 
Grey Trophy last month, presenting The Cricket on the Hearth. The 
other play performed was “'The Geisha,” and by the unanimous 
verdict of the judges the Dickens Fellowship Company gained the 
coveted prize. The play is referred to in the reporis from israuches, 
in the present number. 

* * * * * 


The series of articles which has been appearing in The East London 
Advertiser for many months. past, entitled, “Charles Dickens: 
Collected Annotations on his Life and Writings,” by John T. Page, is 
now concluded, and those of our readers who have been collecting 
tnem will find them a valuable source otf reference. Mr. Page 
is evidently a painstaking student of the novelist and his work, and 
his labour of love, which it surely must have been, was well worth 
indulging in, and will be fuund to be thoroughly reliable. 


x x * * * 
We have been asked by several of our members if the edition of 
Dickens now being advertised with illustrations by Mr. Harry 


Furniss is a complete edition or not, and our answer, of course, has 
heen that it is not. The publishers of the edition in question do not 
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say that it is, and it is well known that no edition of the works of 
Dickens can be complete that does not bear thaimprint of his original 
publishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

* * * % % 

In view of the approaching Centenary of the birth of Charles 
Dickens, Messrs. Chapman & Hall are preparing a special edition of 
his works to be called the ‘‘ Centenary ” edition, which they hope to 
commence to issue, at the rate of three volumes a month, in the 
autumn of this year. It will comprise the whole of the novelist’s 
writings, including, of course, all those of which they still hold the 
copyright, and can alone publish ; will contain all the prefaces, 
dedications, and notices which appeared in the various editions 
during the author’s lifetime; together with all the original illustra- 
tions to which he gave his approval. ‘There will be no introductions 
or notes, but each work will be prefaced by a short bibliographical 


note. : 
* * * * * 


The illustrations will be a special feature. These are being 
reproduced by a special new prvcess from the original steels and 
wood-blocks, and will number close upon 700, forming in themselves a 
unique gallery of the finest examples of the work of such famous 
artists as Hablot K. Browne, George Cruikshank, Daniel Maclise, R.A., 
Marcus Stone, R.A., Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., John Leech, 
Sir John ‘Tenniel, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., Fred Walker, 
George Cattermole, Richard Doyle, J. Mahony, G. J. Pinwell, 
Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., and others, all of whose work was done under 
Dickens’s own supervision, and therefore must necessarily depict the 
novelist’s own ideals of his characters, 

* * *% * * 

The type employed will be large and artistic, the paper of extra 
superfine quality, the binding handsome, and the price 3s. 6d. per 
volume. Indeed, we understand that no effort will be spared to make 
the “ Centenary ” Edition deserving to grace any library, and to be 
in every way worthy of the notable event it will serve to celebrate. 

. * . * * * * 


For the purpose of ‘raising funds the Independent Labour Party 
inaugurated “a Dickens bazaar” in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, at the end of March. It was so-called because, according to 
the foreword in the pregramme, “Charles Dickens stood for charity 
and geniality. He was a hater of shams and all insincerities. 
Chivalrous towards the weak and fallen, he was stern towards those 
who masked wrong-doing under the guise of religion. In so far as 
hé was this, we identify ourselves with him and his work.” All the 
stalls naturally bore names associated with the great author. There 
were, for instance, the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘ Bleak House,” 
“ Oliver Twist Cottage,” “ Pickwick Cottage,” ‘‘ Boffin’s House,” and 
the ‘‘ Maypole Inn,” where the Women’s Labour League set many 
good things in the way of light refreshments before the visitors 
who thronged the bazaar. Many of the stall-holders represented 
characters from the novels. 

THE Epiror. 
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A TABLOID PICKWICK 


By ALFRED JINGLE 


[In view of the popular condensation of literary masterpieces in a well-known 
periodical publication—the giving of some classic novel or other, for instance, 
“as if told as a short story ’’—it has struck one as a great pity to let the un- 
deniable talents of Mr. Alfred Jingle for this sort of thing waste their sweetness 
on the desert air. He has been prevailed on, therefore, through the medium of 
Our Astral Branch, to retell in his own. terse style the Story of the Pickwick 
Papers. He has done a little more than this, however ; he has insisted on 
giving his version of the tale, which it will be noted differs in one or two details 
from that told by Dickens.—WiLLoucHBy MatcuHeErt. | 


UM old fellow—Samuel Pickwick—head of club—large note- 
beck—bulged his pocket—extraordinary occurrence—jot it 
down—scenes, tales, .characters—jot ’em down; Boz’s narrative, 
based on note-book—biassed accordingly—errors—lots ; first tarra- 
diddle—Pickwick the hero—no such thing—quite a mistake—not a 
word of Samuel’s early life—what was he?—can’t tell you—who 
was his father?’—don’t ask questions—who was his mother !— 
mum/’s the word—had he a sister, had he a brother ?—let us be 
reticent ; real hero—Alfred Jingle, Esquire, No-hall, No-where— 
various anecdotes given of earlier career—adventures—revolution— 
epic—dog—West Indies—cricket match—Quanko Samba—touch- 
ing love story—handsome Englishman—Donna Christina in despair 
—prussic acid—stomach pump—fountain—plainly noble character 
of heroic mould—straitened circumstances when tale opens not dis- 
guised—poor actor—way to make; first introduced—gallant rescue 
—Samuel the jotter—followers—Tuppy, Winkle, Snodgrass— 
savage assault—hackney coachman—journey  ensues—Jingle’s 
sprightly patter pleases—Rochester—Bull—dinner—party—Jingle 
in Peculiar Coat cynosure of all eyes—-widow fascinated—Slammer 
furious—row—next morning—challenge to Winkle—his coat, see! 
—blue coat leads to blue funk—Winkle—nerves himself, however 
—effort—goes to fight—‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall ’’—cue for 
Alfred—‘‘ Never while I live! ’’—Ha, the Simon Pure !—Slammer 
pants for gore—desperate duel—Slammer winged—sad! sad !— 
Alfred forced to flee ; turns up later—cricket match—Muggleton— 
dinner—wine—on to Dingley Dell—Pickwick there a horrid spec- 
tacle—Snodgrass screwed—Winkle groggy—Shocking scene, says 
Spinster Aunt—so says Jingle—Oh, what a nice man, Jingle! 
Patter again—wit, humour, repartee—table in a roar—broad grins 
—fat boy can’t sleep for chuckling—Jingle the universal favourite 
—fascinating, too—airy trifler—sheep’s eyes—Spinster Aunt— 
Alfred has his weaknesses —freely own it—Tuppy jealous—Jingle 
proves him to Aunt heartless wretch—after her money—gratitude 
leads to tender passion—‘‘ Rachael, be mine! ’’—‘‘ Alfred, I love 
you ’’—Hush, secrecy !—romantic elopement—post chaise—quick’s 
the word—Wardle follows—Pickwick with him—Charles his friend 
for this occasion only—exciting chase—whip up the horses—yo-yo- 
yo-yoe !-—breakdown—scene changes—White Hart, Borough— 
private room—Jingle off “in hurry, post haste for a licence ”— re- 
turns in triumph—sudden entry—pursuers—striking tableau— 
Rachael faints—Wardle libellous—Jingle magnanimous—consents 
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to forego possession of the chyarming maid for a mere bagatelle— 
Quick curtain as this Act of Our Hero’s life Closes—strange story— 
very ! 

Behold the noble Altred—novelist’s style—incog.—Captain Fitz- 
Marshall—small town—Bury St. Edmunds ; change of name—-force 
of circumstances—need not too curiously inquire what-—let it be 
hinted—Slammer affair—but why pursue a painful subject? Visit 
to Mrs. Leo Hunter’s—Eatanswill—/éte cham pétre—crowd—mangle 
—Pickwickians there, too—strange chance !—Jingle’s good feeling 
prompts him to spare ’em a distressing memory—exit quickly—ho, 
there, pcstilion!—horse and away—pig’s whisper ; no go—Pickwick 
averse to let Jingle bury the past at Bury—“ berry bad’’ of him, 
as dear old Quanko Samba would have said—friends in front will 
kindly throw in the laugh—lets his angry passions rise—naughty 
Samuel—ding-dong after Alfred—hotel—Jingle concocts a plan 
—man Job—’cod, you should have known Job—gammons Pickwick’s 
man Weller, then Pickwick himself—Young Waterworks playing 
on Old Fireworks—elopement—boarding-school—Jingle—heiress ; 
night scene—school aroused—screams, faints, struggles—Pickwick 
behind the door—‘‘ Ladies, dear ladies’’—no go—horrid man— 
ferocious mcnster—perhaps mad—lock him in a closet—send for 
his keeper—Jingle and Job in fits, ha! ha!—skip for Ipswich— 
artful dodge—capital joke—very ! 

Fitz-Marshall again—race-course—I pswich—Alfred picks up the 
Nupkinses—trio—Nupkins, J.P.—wife—daughter Henrietta en- 
gaged to Sydney Porkenham ; family charmed with Captain—what 
a traveller !—what aristocratic acquaintance! what a delightful way 
with him, dear man! Introductions—Griggses—Slummintowkens 
—haut ton generally—ladies quote him everywhere—girls worship 
—mad—raving ; Henrietta—desperate case—soft glances—squeeze 
hands—amcrous scenes—Sydney jilted—poor creature—common 
clay—no style with him—nor so rich as Captain—turn him away— 
off with bim—anything for Captain—nothing like Captain any- 
where; bolt from blue—Pickwick turns up—bad penny—Brum- 
magem button—trouble with law—brought before Nupkins— 
heavy bail—save his bacon—‘‘ Show me Captain ’’—Jingle con- 
fronted—Samuel rakes up the past—rubs it in—mean behaviour— 
Alfred don’t care—holds his own—debonair—Parthian shots— 
exit dramatically grasping aloe branch as memento of tender 
moments; seclusion follows—Sierra Leone—Governor-Generalship 
—so the Nupkinses give out—don’t vouch for accuracy—stickler for 
truth—rather fancy, myself, it was London and home circuit—but 
memory not of the best. 

Pickwick’s adventures ?—useless to recount ’em all; scme better 
forgotten—lady’s bedroom, for instance—fie! fie !—-draw a veil— 
sake of propriety—others mere padding of Boz’s—Weller’s remarks 
ditto—not wise of Boz to glorify a vulgar boots—damned low— 
can’t justify it—skip to trial—breach of promise—Mrs. Bardell—- 
Pickwick cast in damages—won’t pay-—foolish old boy—goes to 
prison—Majesty’s Fleet—unwholesome place—devilish hard life for 
him—Jingle hears of it—no malice—tender heart—full of sym- 
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pathy—damn the past—thinks of Pickwick as in same boat as him- 
self—both narrowly escaped matrimony—might be brothers—plots 
to cheer him up—old acquaintance sake—noble resolve—dodge of 
his own—capital notion—contrives to get arrested for debt—thrown 
in Fleet—Job, too—starving act—boots—umbrella—realistic tears 
—choky voice—business with handkerchief—gives Samuel the op- 
portunity to develop his better nature—not such a bad old boy— 
Jingle makes a man of him—free once more—swear friendship— 
still better apart—Pickwick retires to Dulwich—Alfred to 
Demerara—each beginning with D reminds ’em of Dingley Dell ; 
life at Demerara not sweet like that, but plenty of sugar there—few 
lasses, but plenty of molasses—hot, of course—scorching—glowing 
—not so hot as England, however, for some parties ; Jingle’s advice 
to ne’er-do-wells—try the Colonies—hard work—fresh career— 
that’s the tag—final bow—hand to heart—ring down the curtain— 
God save the King! 


A UNIQUE PACK OF CARDS 


A SPECIAL pack of playing cards has been mannfactured as a sou- 
venir of the Dickens Fellowship, the design of which is reproduced 
on this page. As will be 
seen, this comprises the 
card-playing scenes from 
the novels as depicted by 
the artists illustrating the 
particular books in which 
they appeared. The por- 
trait of the novelist in the 
centre is the familiar one 
after the lithograph by 
Lane. The cards are manu- 
factured for the Fellow- 
ship by Messrs. Goodall & 
Sons, are of the best quality, 
and can be obtained in four 
different tints. The price 
of a single pack is one 
shilling and _ sixpence, 
postage twopence extra. 
Special terms are offered to 
Branch Seerctaries, to allow 
them to sell to their mem- 
bers. All orders should be >» —- ans”, 
addressed, “‘ The Secretary,” ‘ellowshin 
Dickens | Fellowship. 1, ast lowes bip. 
Whitcomb House, Whit- 
comb Street, W.C., accom- THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP PLAYING CARDS 
panied with remittance. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
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LXV 


LREADY, since he passed away, 
A A thousand bards have strung their lays, 
A thousand tender hands have brought 
Their offerings of bays; 
Yet J, the least’ among them all, 
With reverent step draw near, 
To lay my offering at his feet— 
A blended smile and tear. 


How bright the world was when he died, 
Choral with summer’s sweetest hymn, 
But when he passed, o’er all the land 
The sunshine seemed to grow more dim, 
The stars seemed paler, and the breaths 
Of dewy violets grew more faint, 
As with a sigh, Humanity 
Crowned reverently its Saint. 


Back through the misty centuries, 
I look with patient care, 

And many a one find canonised 
Who lived by faith and prayer. 

I yield them all the reverence due, 
Yet in my heart there lurks 

A tenderer feeling towards this new 
Apostleship of Works. 


I love to think of him we mourn, 
‘Treading the narrow ways, 

Where all the lowly of the earth 
Endure the appointed days; 

And when he dies I love to hear 
It swell from sea to sea, 

This tribute to the work he did— 
“No man so loved as he! ”’ 


And oh, with what a tenderness 
I turn his pages o’er, 

And question what this hand will do 
Upon the other shore ; 

And in a mist of dreams I sigh, 
As I his deathless names recall, 

“I wonder if he there has met 
With Nell and little Paul? ”’ 


Ah! the mystery of the future 
No hand for us can write. 
‘There is darkness in the valley, 
But beyond we trust is light ; 
And spite of fools and bigots, 
Who would question of his worth, 
He will not be shut from heaven 
Who will always live on earth. 


Hattie Tyng Griswold, Columbus, Wis., U.S.A., 1870. 
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DICKENS FELLOWSHIP COT IN LORD MAYOR 
TRELOAR’S CRIPPLES’ HOME AND COLLEGE 


By E. P. HASLAM 


i is to be hoped that before many weeks pass the name of Dickens 

will be perpetuated for all time in a small but practical form by 
the endowment of a bed, to be called ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship 
Cot,” in the Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Home and College. 

Alderman Sir William P. Treloar, Bart., as most of our readers 
know, is one of the Fel- 
lowship’s most valued 
Vice-Presidents, who has 
in many ways shown his 
interest in its welfare. 

For many years he has 
been in the habit of send- 
ing away thousands of 
hampers at Christmas 
time to little cripples, an 
act which has given him 
the title of the “ Chil- 
dren’s Lord Mayor.” It 
was during his year of 
office as Lord Mayor that 
he started this Home, the 
ambition of his life; and 
although it was only 
opened in September, 
1908, remarkable success 
has already attended the 
work. Recently it trans 
pired at the offices that 
the medical board, con- 
sisting of some of the 
foremost authorities on 
tuberculosis in the king- 
dom, were astounded at 
the cures effected. 

According to the ori- 
ginal scheme, each case 
on entry was elegible for three years’ treatment. Under three years 
no patient would leave the home until so far cured that it could go 
back to the conditions and surroundings from which it had been 
taken. 

In the period of less than eighteen months since the opening 130 
patients have been discharged. With good nourishment and 
ordinary care it was considered quite probable that they would 
never exhibit any further tubercular symptoms. 

There are now 196 children in the home, in addition to the 
crippled lads, who are learning crafts in the training college. 

Sir William Treloar may justly feel proud at the work already 
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accomplished, and it will doubtless interest our readers if we give 
briefly a few details of this Home. cade 

It is situated on high ground in a most beautiful part of Hamp- 
shire, in the village of Alton, and covers 70 acres. A general idea 
of the buildings and grounds can be got from the full-page illustra- 
tion we’ give as the frontispiece to this issue. In speaking of the 
inception of the Home, we may use Sir William’s own words :— 

‘“T recognised that the crippled children of the country could 
be divided into two classes, viz., the tuberculous and non-tuber- 
culous. I wanted to do something to help both of these classes. 
Speaking of the latter class first, they are patients who can either 
be satisfactorily treated in a hospital or else do not lend themselves 
to treatment, save from an educational point of view. They are 
deformed, and thereby severely handicapped in the struggle for 
existence ; their general health is, as a rule, good and not materially 
affected by their disease ; the obviously helpful.way of dealing with 
them is upon the educational side. For lads under these condi- 
tions I devised my College. It is my earnest hope that I may be 
able hereafter to develop this branch of the work, so as to receive 
crippled girls for industrial training. Only a lack of funds has pre- 
vented this being a part of the initial scheme. Let me now speak 
of the tuberculous cripples. Here the problem is an _ entirely 
different one. Children suffering from tuberculous disease of the 
bones and joints (and the disease is awful in its frequency) are, I 
believe, suffering from a complaint which is, when dealt with under 
favourable conditions, very amenable to treatment. Neglected or 
improperly treated, the results are disastrous; pain, extreme de- 
formity, and even death—long delayed, and therefore the more dis- 
tressing—is the unhappy fate of these unfortunate ‘children. 
Greatly handicapped are those who survive, deformed and twisted, 
weakened and dispirited, yet compelled to struggle for a miserable 
existence, a torture to themselves, and a burden to their relatives. 
How are these children at present treated in England? I venture 
to assert that their treatment very largely depends upon the 
pecuniary position of,their parents. The well-to-do can afford to 
undertake the long and costly treatment which the disease re- 
quires. But for the. mass of the people, what hope have they if 
their children are stricken? . . . The single aim of Alton is to cure 
or permanently benefit the child, and that is the sole consideration 
which actuates me in the acceptance of a little sufferer there.’’ 

This, then}.is the excellent work we want to assist, and with a 
little further help we can accomplish our aim. 

It will be remembered that some three or four years ago the 
Fellowship endeavoured to start a Convalescent Home, end al- 
though it received much encouragement and a moderate amount cf 
money towards that object, not sufficient support was forthcoming 
to warrant the Council taking the risk of starting the Home. With 
the approval, therefore, of the trustees, negotiations were opened 
with Sir William Treloar for using the money in founding a Dickens 
Fellowship Cot in his Home, which resulted in the following most 
favourable terms for the endowment, viz., £250 down, and an 
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annual subscription. The Fellowship can manage this annual sub- 
scription, so that no further appeals will be made after the £250 
is secured. 

All the subscribers to the original scheme of 5s. and upwards 
(whose names were known) were written to, asking if they would 
transfer their subscription from the Convalescent Home Fund to 
that of the Cot. In no single case has a refusal been received, 
and the Council desires to express its deep thanks to all who replied. 


A CORNER OF THE PLAY ROOM 


The following is a complete list of subscriptions to the Dickens 
Fellowship Cot Fund to date :— 


OS, di: £ sds £ 1s. d. 
Lord James of Here- Miss E. M Minniken ¥ 56 0 Mrs, Archdale 5.074 
ford .. aS -. 25.0 0 S§.-Marriott :. ae Osco) 0 Wine Ash On elo. 0 
Miss A. I. Smith .. 010 0 EE, W. Brown.. 010 6 Miss A.C. Hughes... 0 5 0 
E. P. Haslam aeeplial © Ol stAy Spalding»... 5 0 UV Sir Anderson Critchett5 5 0 
A. C. Haslam.. 010 0 3S. W. Pickwick 10 0 0 Thomas Buzzard, M.D.5 0 0 
James Hudson 5 5 0 Mrs. Jane Gray -. 1 0 0 Lord Rothschild 5 5 0 
A. E. B. Cross 0 2 6 Rev. Canon Benham 5 0 0 Percy Fitzgerald bMOEO 
R. T Morris .. oe 225 0s BeW.. Matz -. 010 6 Francesco Berger ates te a0 
My. & Mrs. F. Morgan 5 5 0 Miss F. Innocent 0 (266m Wa We Crotch apie y hy a 
CANE Cie. .: 06 Ol Hoo. Ward... 1 1 0 Rev. W. Hook Longs- 
Miss L. Scuil.. -- 1 0 0 Osborn Walford Jay SAR) den .. oP nok Alo 
Cc. F. Bremner pe atOu Ds Ome LOSsst ODDIE. 010 6 4H. P. Clarke .. A eet) 
Rev. H H. Wood- T. W. Tyrrell 0 5 0 Geo. A. Massingham 1 1 0 
ward (the late) 1-0-0 R. W. Askew On 26 Gas; ayes! te ee 5p 
A. C. Allen 1 10 Miss L. Askew 0 2 6 Hon. G. 8. Lyttelton, 
Deis Als ee 010 0 S§. D. Newton 010 6 CBee. 80 a0) 0" 0 
W. Dexter .. 1 1 0 Edmund Dickens 5 5 0 Mrs. CliffGamble .. 3 3 0 
A. E. Hurdle.. 0 5 0 JonnL. Toole(thelate)3 3 0 W. Miller 0. 5.0 
G. 8. While 0 2 6 J. C. Parkinson (the Miss M. Neilson Os 29.6 
A. J. Tilley .. Ones late) .. “a .. 5 5 0 Mrs. Williams se ae) 
Mrs. E. M. Hills 0 5 0 F. Anstey Guthrie... 3 3 0 4H. J. Morris.. 0 2 6 
A. C. Hirschberg 0 5 0 Coulson Kernahan.. 010 6 C. L. Paterson d 15c0 
H. Lustig op t= 0 6 0 Mrs. Kissell... 55 OURO AVA eas ental 010 0 
H. ¥F. Dickens, K.C... 5 5 0 Sir C, W. Mathews, J. H. D. Machin ~ 012" 0 
** Anon.” on Sly LO, K. Go i6 ats see 5 0 Misses Meatyard and 
Mrs. Seudds .. 0 2 6 Miss Georgina Hogarth0O 10 0 Westley os 2 0-90 


Woe 
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£8, d, £a. d, £ 8. d. 
Chesterfield Branch 010 0 J. Hill.. oF aa Up -al g Miss I. Neidermann 010 6 
Brighton Branch, per *¢ Anon.” se ny aliar4 George Ball .. .. 014 6 
Miss Halsey 56 5 0 TomGallon .. -- 1 1 0 Miss Shepherd 0 6 3 
E. T. Richardson 010 6 Rey. Russell Wake- Miss K. Elliott 12. 6 
A. H. Tomlin os 0710" 6 field, Dean of Nor- W. 8S. London 670 
Miss A. M. Westley 0 2 6 wich.. ne -- 56 0 0 W. Dexter 07 0 
Mrs. M. 8. Morgan... 0 5 0 E. P. Haslam $526 
Miss A. C. Lovejoy-. 1 2 0 Collected by— A. E. Garnett 010 0 
Miss A. Kettlewell.. 0 2 0 Miss E.M. Minniken 218 4 MissC. A. Blake .. 010 0 
Miss W. K..Hill .. 0 1 0 Portsmouth Branch 1 1 0 Miss A. M. Westley 1 1 0 
Miss K. W. Goulds- Arthur Humphreys 0 5 0 Miss F. Nicholas OL EO 
burg .. ey. ee 00: (6 6 a Wa Drown -- 015 0 Miss A. I. Smith 012 6 
A. Watkins .. -- 010 6 Miss E. M. Hope 015 6 C. H. Whatley 010 6 
Dr. G. H. Cressey .. 1 2 6 Mrs. E. Castledine.. 018 0 Mrs. Palmer... 027 0 
Mrs. E Barnes 1 1 0 Miss F. Innocent 0 3 0 Mrs. Hall 09 0 
E. Bean At - 0 2 6 8S. D. Newton.. ee OM5 20! ss Fag 
Arthur Waugh - 1 4 0 Miss M. Clarkson .. 110 0 
J. Cuming Walters.. 1 1 0 Miss C. Durand LL £195 4 7 


It will be seen from the above list that £54 15s. 5d. is still re- 
quired, and an earnest appeal is made to readers of The Dickensian 
to assist in completing the amount. Donations should be sent td 
the Honorary Secretary, Dickens Fellowship, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W.C. 


SWINBURNE AND DICKENS 


[* an interesting article contributed to the April number of the 

Contemporary Review, on “The Boyhood of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne,” his cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith, illustrates his well-known 
love for Charles Dickens’s novels :— 


The first serial stories of Charles Dickens were coming out during his 
schooldays ; and he was the only one of the younger generation privileged 
to read them—of course, they were beyond the'rest of us. But we heard 
a good deal about them from him, and we used to be shown “ Phiz’s”’ 
wonderful admiration for the stories, begun at this time, continued 
through life. 

I remember one occasion on which he made us all into a kind of 
tableau out of Dombey and Son—himself taking the part of Mrs. Skewton 
in her Bath chair! There was a consuitation as to who should be Carker 
—whoever could show the bést set of teeth. I was eager to qualify for 
a part, and put on a tremendous grin, which I was told would do! 
Apropos of his love of Dickens, he says in a letter to me so late as 1901: 
‘‘T am writing a short essay on Dickens to be prefixed to a new edition of 
Oliver Twist ; is: writing (or about to write) a similar introduction 
to A Tale of Two Cities. I thought you might like to hear of this under- 
taking, tho’ I fancy—~and fear—D. was never such a household god with 
you and yours at Northcourt as with me and mine at East Dene in our 
early days. . Never shall I forget the monthly appearance of the first of 
his books I was old enough to take in—Bleak House, which ran through 
two of my years at Eton and was apt to interfere with my work rather 
seriously on the first of each month. Don’t I remember how I used to 
scuttle up to town to Ingalton’s after morning school, to get it before 
school and prayer-time.”’ 


“Wait and See” is the latest catch phrase. “It ray not be 
generally known,” writes Mr. T. Catley to the Bath Chronicle, “ from 
whence it is taken.” By referring to Dombey and Son, chapter 35, it 
will be found that the words are capitalised and used by Mr. 
Towlinson ! 
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PICKWICK AND CHARLES LAMB 
By C. M. Neale, Author of ‘‘An Index to Pickwick ”’ 


III 
OTHER PICKWICK WORDS 

E recollect Mr. Pickwick’s encounter with the lame man who 
proved “ only a bail ;” also that learned man’s remarks upon the 
bail-profession. In Lamb’s letter about ‘‘ Deformity ’’ we read of 
‘““ debtors that have run away from their bail,’’ ‘‘ a debtor who has 
left his bail in jeopardy,’’ the personal ‘‘ feelings of the bail,’’ and 
of John Tomkins who “‘ ran away from his bail.’”’ In “‘ My First 
Play ’’ we have a boarding-school at Bath, to parallel which we have 
a similar institution kept by Arabella’s aunt in the not-distant town 
of Clifton. There is plenty of brandy in the ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Drunkard.’’ In “‘ Fallacy XIII.’” there are painted buffas for 

bridesmaids ; whilst in one of Lamb’s poems occurs the line, 

“ Play with the bride-maids; and be glad, my boy.” 


‘“Cads of omnibuses’’ are mentioned in ‘“‘ Table Talk.’’ A 
plenty of candles will be found in “‘ Fallacy XV.’’ The cavalcade 
of chorus figurantes at Merry’s abortive wedding will remind us of 
the Pickwickians headed by Mr. Grummer at Ipswich, and of the 
coachmen accompanied by Mr. Samuel Weller. In ‘‘ Poor Rela- 
tions’’ we read, ‘‘ You are fond of having a character at your 
table.’’ In ‘‘ Fallacy XII.’’ we have Mangling and Clear-starch- 
ing. In ‘“‘ My Relations’”’ ‘‘ Elia’”’ writes of his Grand Climac- 
teric ; among the gay throng in the Bath Assembly Rooms were un- 
married ladies past theirs. In the ‘‘ Pillory’’ reflections Eggs are 
called ‘‘ these Coffins of untimely chickens.’’ Lamb, like Dickens, 


makes frequent use of that useful word Creature. ‘‘ The Good 
Clerk ’’ has his quill ‘‘ stuck behind the Dexter ear,’’ and Dickens 
mentions Mr. Smangle’s ‘‘ Dexter hand.’’ Lamb’s references to 


Eyes are generally to the intellectual, mental, moral eye; but we 
have also the fire in Allan Clare’s eyes (cf. the sparkle in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s), and there is a humorous reference to ‘‘ the awful eye of the 
parson ’’ in ‘‘ The Wedding.’’ Lamb writes, ‘‘ old facetious Bishop 
Corbet ’’ and ‘‘ the facetious Tom Brown ’’; we think here of Job 
Trotter ‘‘ with facetious gravity ’’ at Ipswich. In Lamb we meet 
with ‘‘a washy fellow,’’ ‘‘ the fellow who officiated for me,’’ and 
‘“some obscure unthought-of fellow.’’ The word Female is used 
equally by Lamb and Dickens, viz., about fifteen times. In Pick- 
wick we have ‘‘ two young giants,’’ the ‘‘ giant Blunderbore,’’ and 
“like a mad giant.’’ J.amb mentions Milton’s Harapha, and “‘ the 
giants and ogres in children’s books.’’ He alludes to the roguish 
grin of a certain young wit and to the grin of a genuine chimney- 
sweep. In ‘ Munden’s Farewell” we meet with “the determined 
attachment to Grog’’ of old Dozey. ‘‘ A Pair of Hessians ’’ was 
in Room 13 at the “*‘ White Hart,” Borough; and “ Mr. H ” had 
recently bought a ‘‘ pair of best hessians.’”’ In “‘ Fallacy VIT.”’ we 
read of “‘ little Titubus the stammering Law Stationer in Lincoln’s 
Inn,’ and we remember that an uncle of Mrs. Pell failed for £800 
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as a Law Stationer. Munden, we are informed, could impress upon 
an audience an idea ‘‘ of a leg of mutton and turnips’’; and the 
‘‘Swarry ”’ at Bath included ‘‘a boiled leg of mutton, hot, with 
caper sauce, turnips and potatoes.’’ Mr. Weller, Senr., thought 
that Stiggins had the liver complaint ; Lamb addresses the “‘ sturdy 
moralist . . . whose liver is happily untouched.’’ He also tells 
us that there is a professional melancholy (e.g. of tailors), and in 
‘* John Woodvil ’”’ a servant is made to say :— 


“Now I know I am going to be drunk... . 
Because I begin to be melancholy.” 


We recollect the poetic melancholy of Mr. Snodgrass; also Job 
Trotter, ‘‘ that there melan-cholly chap,’’ and that on one occasion 
the sausage man got quite melancholy with joy. 

Lamb wrote of the Mulberry Gardens, and we know that Mr. 
Trotter wore a ‘‘ mulberry-coloured livery,’’ and was called “‘ the 
mulberry man.’’ The word ‘‘nice’’ is almost always used by 
Lamb in its older sense; but in ‘‘ Old China’’ he makes Bridget 
to speak of ‘‘nice purchases,’’? and Elinor Clare says to old 


Margaret, ‘‘ Rosamund and I should be nice company.’’ It is in 
this latter sense that the word is always used in Pickwick. The 
landlord in ‘‘ Mr. H ’? was “‘ fond of searching parish registers 


for old ladies’ ages—just for curiosity’’; remiygding us of the 
Pickwick ‘‘ old lady who always had about half a dozen cards 
to pay for.’’ Barrels of oysters are mentioned in “‘ Roast Pig,’’ 
whilst in ‘‘ Table Talk’’ Lamb wonders ‘‘ why oysters in death 
rise up against the contamination of brown sugar, while they are 
posthumously amorous of vinegar.’’ These quotations remind us 
of Mr. Pickwick’s “‘ half a dozen barrels,’’ of Mr. Robert Sawyer 
feeding from ‘‘a barrel o’ oysters atween his knees,’’ and of the 
coachman ‘‘ who took an imperial pint of vinegar with his oysters.”’ 
In ‘‘ New Year’s Eve’’ Elia writes: ‘‘I encounter pell mell with 
past disappointments,’’ and we recall the strong-built countryman 
in the Fieet Prison, and that ‘‘ hosses, dogs and drinks had 
brought him there pell mell.’”? In ‘‘ Mr. H ” we have ‘‘in 
the twinkling of a pig’s whisker’’: but in Pickwick the phrase 
is ‘“‘in something less than a pig’s whisper.’’ Lamb quotes 
Fuller’s ‘‘ Chancellor, Proctors and their servants,’’ and we re- 
collect the Weller-Pell visit to Doctors’ Commons, where ‘‘ an 
attesting ostler . . . being inebriated, declined swearing anything 
but profane-oaths, to the great scandal of a proctor and surro- 
gate.’? On account of his name, Mr. Hogsflesh had been refused 
‘“by nineteen virgins, twenty-nine relicts and two old maids’’; 
the second Mrs. Weller was the ‘‘ quondam relict ’’ of Mr. Clarke. 
Rum was a favourite drink of Messrs. Slurk and Stiggins, amongst. 
other gentlemen; and Lamb, describing Munden in the part of 
Dozey, tells us that ‘‘ his legs walked under the rum and water 
with all the indecision which that inestimable beverage usually 
inspires.’? In Pickwick salmon is ‘‘ pickled ’’ or “‘ kippered,”’ and 
Mr. Snodgrass attributed a temporary indisposition to this fish 
rather than to some wine which he had been drinking over night : 
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in ‘‘ Table Talk’? Lamb asks ‘‘ why salmon (a strong sapor per se) 
fortifieth its condition with the mighty lobster sauce.’”’ In 
““My Relations’’ there is mentioned J. E., with a ‘‘ shiny san- 
guine face’’; and at Bob Sawyer’s party to meet Mr. Pickwick 
there was a young gentleman with a ‘‘sanguine shirt.’’ Sam 
Weller addressed the Fat Boy as ‘‘ young boa constrictor,’’? Mr. 
Stiggins had “‘ a semi-rattlesnake sort of eye,’’ Mr. Pott addressed 
Mr. Winkle as “‘ Serpent, Sir,’’ and Serjeant Buzfuz, alluding 
to Mr. Pickwick, said that ‘“‘the serpent was on the watch.”’ 
Lamb has ‘“‘ Viper broth,’ he alludes to Ruspina’s ‘‘ viper 
sister,’’ and (in ‘‘ The Wife’s Trial’’) to Katherine’s ‘‘ serpent,’’ 
the widow Frampton. He writes of Thomas Coventry’s palmfuls 
of snuff and of Mrs. Battle’s snuff-box; Colonel Bulder and Sir 
Thomas Clubber exchanged snuff-boxes at the Rochester Ball, 
and we know that snuff was taken by Messrs. Bantam, Mallard, 
Perker, Pickwick, Smauker and Wardle. One of Dodson & Fogg’s 
clerks ‘‘owned a rusty black stock,’’ and Mr. Neddy, “‘ the 
scorbutic youth,’’ wore a long stock; whilst in Lamb’s letter upon 
The Inconveniences resulting from being Hanged, we read that 
the reprieved man found it necessary to provide himself ‘‘ with 
an enormous stock or cravat.’’ In his remarks upon the 
dramatist Sir Richard Fanshaw, Lamb asks us to ‘‘ imagine three 
or four stout London firemen on such an occasion [when there 
were some young ladies to be carried from a fire] standing off in 
mere respect.’”? When Sam Weller was escorted to the Fleet 
Prison “‘ eight stout coachmen’’ brought up the rear, and it was 
““the mottle-faced gentleman ’’ with ‘‘ two other very fat coach- 
men ’’ who adjourned to the public-house in Portugal Street to 
see fair play when Mr. Pell was retained to wind up the personal 
estate of the late Mrs. Weller. In ‘‘ Witches’’ we find the words 
‘“as if they should subpena Satan.’’ ‘It’s only a subpeena,”’ 
said Mr. Jackson to the Pickwickians: “‘ they’ve subpoenaed my 
three friends,’ said Mr. Pickwick. We are all acquainted with 
the surtouts of Messrs. Allen, Boldwig, Grummer, Dismai Jemmy, 
Payne, Pell, Pott and Sawyer: Charles Lamb uses the word 
figuratively in the essay upon ‘“‘ Artificial Comedy,’’ where he 
writes: ‘‘In our anxiety that our morality should not take cold, 
we wrap it up in a great blanket surtout of precaution.’’ In 
‘“Chimney Sweepers’’ we read ‘‘the agreeable hubbub of that 
vanity ’’ (Bartholomew Fair), and in “‘ Hogarth,’’ with reference 
to the Rake’s Progress, there is ‘‘ the prison to which the vanity 
has conducted him’’; whilst in Pickwick we have the dictum of 
Mr. Stiggins, ‘‘ All taps is vanities,’’ although when asked by Sam 
Weller, ‘‘ Vich is your partikler wanity?’’ the deputy-shepherd 
avowed a preference for ‘‘rum,’’ but accepted some warm port, 
which his host called ‘‘a go o’ wanity varm, sir.’’ Vinegar has 
already been mentioned in connection with the word oysters, and 
we now come to our last references in this section. From the 
great speech of Serjeant Buzfuz we learn that one of the things 
which Mrs. Bardell did for Mr. Pickwick was to look out. his 
linen when it went abroad: and Mr. Smangle, in the Fleet, told 
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Mr. Pickwick that he knew ‘‘a delightful washerwoman outside.’’ 
In ‘‘ The Pawnbroker’s Daughter ’’ Cutlet” sings :— 


‘‘A washerwoman was my dam.” 


In order to lighten it somewhat, this paper shall end with 
references to a few personal descriptions. First, let us consider 
Mr. Jingle. This gentleman ‘‘ was about the middle height, but 
the thinness of his body, and the length of his legs, gave him the 
appearance of being much taller. . . . His face was thin and 
haggard, but an indescribable air of jaunty impudence and per- 
fect’ self-possession pervaded the whole man.’’ His jerky sen- 
tences characterise him on all occasions. He makes the very best 
of appearances, saying of his luggage, ‘‘ Brown paper parcel here, 
that’s all, other luggage gone by water—packing-cases, nailed up 
—hbig as houses.’’ He narrates a wonderful dog-story, and tells the 
‘Bickwickians that he had not merely been to Spain, but had 
lived there—ages,’’ and had, among other conquests, won the 
hand; of a Spanish grandee’s only daughter. He had played 
cricket ‘‘thousands of times,’’ but ‘‘ not here—West Indies,’’ where 
~ he once scored nearly six hundred runs in a single wicket match. 
Lamb’s essays furnish sets of jerky sentences not unlike those pro- 
ceeding from the loquacious tongue of Jingle, and we may note for 
comparison the traveller described in ‘‘ The Old Margate Hoy.”’ 
‘“He was,’’ Lamb tells us, ‘‘a dark, Spanish-complexioned young 
man, remarkably handsome, with an officer-like assurance and an 
insuppressible volubility of assertion. He was, in fact, the 
greatest liar I had met with, then or since. He was . . . one who 
committed downright, daylight depredations upon his neighbour’s 
faith. . . . He had been aide-de-camp (among other rare accidents 
and fortunes) to a Persian Prince, and at one blow had stricken 
off the head of the King of Carimania on horseback. He, of 
course, married the Prince’s daughter.’’ 

Secondly, consider the Fat Boy. Joe is called also ‘‘ the 
unctuous boy,’’ “‘the infant Lambert,’’ ‘‘ young twenty stun,’’ 
‘“young dropsy,’’ “‘ young opium-eater,’’ young “‘ boa constrictor.’’ 
But he is liked: his employer being ‘‘ proud of that boy—wouldn’t 
part with him on any account.’’ Lamb, describing ‘‘ The Gentle 
Giantess,’’ writes: ‘‘[The literally great lady] sippeth her wine 
out of a glass daintily—her capacity being that of a tun of 
Heidelberg.’’ In ‘‘ Edax’”’ we meet with a sufferer ‘‘from a 
most inordinate appetite,’ who at school earned such expressions 
as ‘‘ Ventri deditus’’ and ‘‘ Escarum gurges’’: and, later in life, 
was called Dentatus, Doublemeal, etc. ‘‘ Hospita,’’ too, describes 
a young gentleman whose failing is “‘an immediate indulgence of 
his palate. . . . His way of staring at the dishes as they are 
brought in, has absolutely something immodest in it. ... He 
makes no scruple of keeping a joint of meat on the table, after 
the cheese and fruit are brought in, till he has what he calls 
done with zt.’’ But the youth cannot be got rid of. ‘‘ He is too 
great a favourite of my husband.”’ 


(Concluded. ) 
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THE MORAL POCKET HANDKERCHIEF 


By C. VAN NOORDEN 


ee many years past I have been searching for an example of the 
Moral Pocket Handkerchief referred to by Sam Weller “as hangs 
up in the linendrapers’ shops,’ and although I have not quite 
succeeded, I have at last come across an example of the Moral Pocket 
Handkerchief of a little later period, which I feel will be of interest 
to readers of The Dickensian. 
Tt seems to me amazing that of all the hundreds of thousands 
of the handkerchiefs which must have been printed, only this one 


Read your 


has yet been rescued from oblivion. Its preservation I attribute to 
its having been framed as a picture, and not having been put to the 
purpose for which it was originally intended. 

The present example, which I owe to the generosity of Mrs. Head, 
-the well-known collector of samplers and needlework pictures, begins 
with moral reflections on the value of needlework as a highly 
virtuous occupation, “followed indeed by Royal Queens,” which 
encloses in the centre a pastoral scene, wherein the lady of the 
manor—(or it may be the wife of the grey-haired rector, for the spire 
of the village church in the background may be intended for a 
clue)—accompanied by her patrician little daughter, is super- 
vising the industry of two village maidens in the art of needlecraft 
outside their inconveniently picturesque cottage, which, with some 
nondescript foliage, completes a pleasing picture. 
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Below occurs an extract from a letter of Dr. Johnson, “the Great 
Lexicographer,” to his god-daughter, Miss Jane Langton, in praise of 
the Pen. the Book and the Needle, concluding with an exhortation to 
“carefully say your prayers and 

j Reap Your BIBie.” 

The date of this Moral Pocket Handkerchief may be deduced from 
the fact of the lady wearing a black satin mantle, which form of 
garb being worn by Mrs. Manning, the murderess, at her execution, 
immediately went out of fashion; so that the handkerchief is not 
later than 1849. 

Through the attention drawn to this matter in various papers, I 
have received many letters on the subject, but none of the articles 
offered met the requirements. 

An election, a topographical or a prize-fight handkerchief were 
amongst those offered, but they are only distant relatives of the 
Moral Pocket Handkerchief, which alone combines woodcuts and 
morals, leaves the passions of the mob severely alone, and devotes 
itself to the amelioration of humanity.” 

The date of the one here reproduced is about 1845, while the 
action of Pickwick is 1827-28. Sam Weller describes these “articles 
o furniter” as them “as hangs up in the linendrapers’ shops, with 
Beggars’ Petitions and all that ’ere upon ’em,” so that what is really 
required is one with a woodcut of a beggar combined with the 
touching lines which begin— 

‘“* Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door.” 


Still one must be content with small mercies, and be thankful that 


even one Moral Pocket Handkerchief has resulted from eleven years’ 
search. 


A DICKENS DINNER AT THE LYCEUM CLUB 
SPEECH BY MRS. PERUGINI 


A SPECIAL, dinner was given on April 4th, at the Lyceum Club 

(the well-known ladies’ club in Piccadilly), to meet lovers of 
Charles Dickens. Mrs. F. T. Dalton presided. The guests of 
honour were Mrs. Rerugini, Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Chesterton, and 
Mr. B. W. Matz. Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald were also‘invited, but unable to be present.. The large 
dining-room was crowded. At the conclusion of the dinner, Mrs. 
Dalton, the*President, in th» course of her excellent speech, said 
that they were all met to celebrate the memory of the early Victorian 
novelist, Charles Dickens, a keen observer of human nature, a 
creative genius, and great social reformer. She referred to the 
reality of his characters, some of which were so real that many per- 
sons thought that at some time they had actually existed. She 
dwelt upon the greatness of the Pickwick Papers, pointing out how 
Sam Weller had turned the book from a doubtful to a tremendous 
success, and incidentally introduced telling anecdotes regarding 
characters and books to show how much they were a part of the life 
of the period in which they were created. In referring to the guests 
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of the evening, she spoke of the Dickens Fellowship and its wide- 
spread influence all over the world; of Mrs. Perugini, the novelist’s 
daughter Kate; and of Mr. Chesterton, a master of paradox, who 
could make people believe that black was white, but who would not 
make them believe that Dickens was anything but one of the greatest 
of authors. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in a speech typically Chestertonian, said 
that Dickens, in his opinion, was the greatest man of letters in 
England in the nineteenth century. A little while ago people 
talked about whether England would forget or remember Dickens. 
But the time would come when there would not be much doubt about 
Dickens, but a good deal of doubt about England. The question 
would be whether he would be immortal as the classic of the great 
period of change and revolution, or would be remembered as Aristo- 
phanes or as Dante were remembered, as an immortal cosmopolitan 
author of a people that had perished. He spoke of the humour and 
the pathos of Dickens, and likened Dickens’s life to that cf Napoleon 
—composed of a great series of battles, the majority of which were 
successes. He compared Dickens’s life work with the conscientious 
“literary tosh” of to-day. His vivid, intense artistic work made 
them all of the present day feel very small fry. Referring to the 
President’s remarks about Pickwick and Sam Weller, he said that 
the latter was the English democracy properly understood. Sam 
Weller represented sanity; he represented the normal; he repre- 
sented man. 

In conclusion, he said that ‘‘ other authors would have made of 
Sam Weller something a little crazy, a little unbalanced. Even in 
Thackeray or Carlyle, and in certain minor people like Disraeli or 
Lytton or Charles Reade, there were preparations for going mad in 
certain directions; they would have gone trotting down certain 
roads at the end of which their unhappy descendants had discovered 
various lunatic asylums clearly marked. But no one had yet dis- 
covered a lunatic asylum to which Dickens was bound. Nobody had 
discovered a direction in which his great genius energised which was 
not to health, to common-sense, to the restoration and reform of 
human civilisation. He was a humanitarian in the proper sense ; 
but none could say he was a morbid, fantastic humanitarian. They 
could find no point where his pity would have turned to senti- 
mentality or to exaggeration of small things over great. He was a 
democrat who believed in the people governing themselves ; but none 
could point out that he was in sympathy with or originator of 
anarchy or confusion: or destruction of the fundamental ideas of 
civilisation. It was no longer a question whether he was great, but 
whether we should be great enough for him.’’ 

Mrs. Perugini, who was received with great enthusiasm, said :— 

“Mrs. Dalton, ladies and gentlemen,—As this is the first occasion in 
my life upon which I have ventured to raise my voice in public, I will 
confess to feeling a little nervous, and I beg your forgiveness should you 
find me sadly lacking in that facility of thought and expression that has 
characterised the delightful speeches to which we have just listened. And 
yet what I have to say ought not to be very difficult, for, as I look round 
upon your kind and friendly faces, F recognise that the reason you haye 
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given me so warm a welcome is the very reason why I should speak to you 
simply and without affectation—as my father fhight have spoken had he 
been situated as I am this evening. It is true he would not have felt 
nervous in addressing you, nor would he have searched for words in which 
to elothe his meaning, for he was invariably so much interested in the 
subject of his speech and so thoroughly in earnest that he lost sight, as it 
were, of his identity, and was scarcely ever troubled by that pain of self- 
consciousness that is apt to assail the peace of mind of the after-dinner 
speaker. He had in his nature an ardent desire to be of help and support 
to those around him, and was never more happy than when using for 
the benefit of others those noble gifts that had been bestowed upon 
himself. With this example before me I will endeavour to tell you in a 
few heartfelt words what sincere pleasure I have in accepting the kind 
hospitality that has enabled me to become one among the many lovers of 
my father’s works who are gathered together this evening in honour of 
his menicry. ; 

“T am afraid I make no original remark when I observe how changed 
are all things connected with our social life since the time my father lived 
and wrote. I am tempted to dwell upon the well-recognised fact when I 
admire this beautiful club and listen to the speeches made by its clever mem- 
bers. Yet, here, where everything strikes one as being so essentially modern, 
lines from Tennyson’s “ Princess ’’ seem to float through the rooms, filling 
the air with the harmony of their music, and, were it not for the presence 
of many manly faces that need no disguise to make them welcome, I 
might imagine we were living in that impossible world where Woman 
reigned supreme and alone, and where I very much fear she might have 
become in time supremely bored. 

“In my father’s day women were only just venturing into the open, and 
although he was not over fond of the domineering, self-assertive type—you 
may remember a specimen of the class I mean; her name was Mrs. 
Pardiggle, and she is described in Bleak House as being of a “rapacious 
benevolerce,’’ and “so very military in her manners’’—yet he had the 
strongest possible sympathy with women writers, women painters, and 
indeed, with all women who work in order to gain a livelihood for them- 
selves and those dependent upon their exertions. I am quite sure he 
would have been immensely interested could he have seen and heard what 
I have seen and heard this evening. Speaking for myself, I can but tell 
you that this wide hall appears an enchanted palace, in which, grown 
wiser than the Princess I have spoken of, women will achieve, by the aid 
of their teaching and’ writings, the triumph of bringing knowledge and 
content into thousands of lives that depend almost entirely upon the 
wisdom of their guidance. In such a fairy palace as this, in which, it is 
needless to say, all the inhabitants are gifted with eternal youth, wit and 
beauty, it might be supposed that the ordinary mortal visitor would feel 
a trifle out of place, although I can detect no sign of dissatisfaction in any of 
the guests here assembled ; but, however this may be, I think that, in my 
own case, I should always find a certain amount of consolation in the 
thought that age has one advantage over youth: it can remember what has 
_ been, and it is very often thankful for its memories. Many sweet and 

loved voices call from out the Past to those who are in the twilight of 
Life, and among several that reach me there is not one that speaks more 
distinctly than the voice of that writer who had in greater degree, I think, 
than any other, the power of drawing to himself the interest, sympathy 
and affection of his readers. Oh, how I wish that you who are here 
to-night, and who know and love his works, could have known and loved 
the man, as undoubtedly you would have done had you ever felt the warm 
pressure of his hand, or looked for a moment into his kindly eyes. 
Ladies and gentlemen, my subject runs away with me, and I have 
trespassed too long upon your attention. TI will only add to what I have 
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already said that I thank you from my heart for the kindness you have 
shown to one who owes a lasting debt of gratitude and love to the great 
master you delight to honour.” 

Tremendous applause greeted Mrs. Perugini as she resumed her 
seat. 

The Rev. H. B. Chapman and Dr. Marie Stopes also spoke. The 
company then adjourned to the drawing-room, where Miss Edith 
Mead entertained them with a charming recitation from Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and a couple of characteristic readings were given from 
Bleak House by Mr. Chesterton. 


JOHN L. TOOLE AND CHARLES DICKENS 
By EDWARD J. TIMINGS 
; bo turning over the pages of my volume of The Dickensian for 1906 
recently, I was much interested in re-reading the admirably- 
written article on J. L. Toole, and his associations with Charles 
Dickens. ; 

There is an interesting story that Toole used to tell, with infinite 
pride and delight, which is not recorded in the notice I have referred 
to, and although it is now rather more than three years since the 
death of that Prince of Comedians, it would, I venture to think, 
be worth a passing reference in The Dickensian. 

When he played Bob Cratchit, in the Christmas Carol, at the 
Adelphi, much realism was got out of the Cratchit Christmas dinner 
scene, a real roast goose and a real plum pudding being served 
up hot every night. Tiny Tim was played by a somewhat emaciated 
little girl, who sat by the fireside and was fed with dainty morsels 
by the other little Cratchits, who clustered about the dinner table, 
and who, needless to say, were as willing to ply as good a knife and 
fork on the stage as they are supposed to do in the book. Of all the 
little Cratchits, however, this Tiny Tim proved the most voracious. 
Like his famous young relative, Oliver ‘I'wist, he always wanted 
“more,” and night after night such large portions of goose and plum 
pudding were handed to this exacting and hungry little invalid that 
even the good-hearted Toole grew annoyed, feeling that the poetry of 
the scene was being missed, and at last became absolutely angry with 
the child for its supposed gluttony. Being at length taken to task on 
the subject, poor ‘lim made a confession. The child had a sister (a 
not too well-fed sister), employed in the theatre. The fire by which it 
sat was an old-fashioned “stage fire,” through which anything could 
be easily conveyed to any one waiting on the other side of it, and poor 
little Tim’s goose and pudding were more than shared each night. 

When Toole told this story to Dickens he was greatly touched, and 
said, ‘‘ Good Heavens! I hope you gave the child the whole goose.” 

One of the actor’s stories that amused “ Boz” was that of an 
occasion when he appeared as Caleb Plummer, and the actress 
who was to take the part of the blind girl, Bertha, was suddenly 
taken ill, but the stage manager, proving equal to the emergency, sent 
on another young lady “ to read her part.” 

To the older generation of playgoers Mr. Toole’s death was 
regarded as a personal loss, for, in his day, he was the most popular 
and mirth-provoking of comedians. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE uf 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 


11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HEADQUARTERS.—The last monthly meeting took place at Clif 
ford’s Inn Hall on April 13th, when Mr. William Miles gave a recital 
of The Chimes and of Doctor Marigold. Canon Benham occupied 
the chair. The version of The Chimes used by Mr. Miles was his own 
adaptation, and was recited by him for the first time in public. It was 
admirably arranged, and gave him scope for his really remarkable 
elocutionary powers. The humour, the pathos and the more sombre 
touches of Dickens’s story were each in their turn presented by Mr. Miles 
forcibly yet naturally. The humour was never made farcical, the pathos 
never maudlin, whilst the serious side lights were never obtrusively 
ponderous. Throughout the whole recital Mr. Miles contrived so well to 
let the story tell itself that anyone not knowing it could not have been 
at a loss to understand and follow it. Mr. Miles’s second piece was 
Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions, of which we can say that never have 
we heard it to such advantage. Mr. Miles’s wonderful speaking voice 
did wonderful justice to Dickens’s wonderful little story. No point was 
missed or slurred in the delivery, yet no pedantic elocutionary trick was 
used to emphasise them. Facial expression, dramatic posture and clear 
ieee ca cea s oes great qualities, which he never allows 

; travagantly. The appreciation of all these attainments 

was vociferously indicated by the crowded audience at the end. 
Slane the aa Mr. Sidney Carter gave a sketching demonstration, 

ving rapidly in front of the audience some half-dozen well-known 
characters from the novels in a dexterous manner, much to the delight of 
all present. Canon Benham, both before and at the end of thorste 
ing’s programme, made appropriate speeches full of anecdotes of his 
admiration of Dickens. Before the meeting broke up Mr Basta ke 
of the exceptionally interesting series of meetings which the co att : 
had provided during the season, and asked to be allowed t oes Be 
pans ee pe SO ae to Messrs. Dexter, Marriott Staff and Mate 
‘ ey had done. Mr. F i ; 
ae carried with seacbatioame thc de debe ohe anaes cee a 

n Saturday, April 16th i ceri Comes ge . 
alasaodhe Macca Cates 86, Tndgatertiilh Madoran | cee 
Aeron 10 { , H.C., was a great success 
ei we aes ena ee Phe ighess score of the evening was 

ROSE ; , who received a copy of “The Topical Pi = 
wick’’ as her reward. Other prize-winner Bk pee Spice aces 
Dawe Me Re Phcknee a nee were: Ladies, Miss A. M. 
; F . Miss Kathleen Marri 
and Miss B. Rutty; gentlemen , FD i neath 
as gentleman), ae O. Waltoca tae i foetal ee (playing 
The prizes, which were presented by Mrs. B W ou: ts wih 
volumes of Dickensiana and of the novelist’s works Cc vate ri wan eS 
Fellowship design on the back were used rte 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The Hon. Secretary 
desires to remind many members that they have not yet paid their ae 
scriptions to this section of the Fellowship’s work. She will be gratef 1 
for those now due and for subscriptions from new members nee 


BIRMINGHAM.—On March 18th, at the Imperial Hotel, Mr. J. 
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Cuming Walters delivered a lecture on “A Gallery of Hypocrites.”’ 
Mr. E. J. Timings presided. Mr. Walters explained the state of Eng- 
land in the time of Dickens, remarking that. it was a transition period 
particularly favourable to the growth of impostors both in religion and 
politics, and it needed a strong man to expose their fraudulent preten- 
sions and to hold them up to ridicule. Dickens, who had unbounded 
powers of vituperation and satire, devoted himself whole-heartedly to 
the task. In his characteristic manner he set before his readers a 
series of pictures in which he dealt with the religious impostor, the 
social parasite, the windy, empty, political speaker who promised much, 
but was determined to perform little, and, in fact, the whole of that 
class which only had its own selfish ends in view. His principal types, 
which were classic if not immortal, were Chadband, Pecksniff, Uriah 
Heap, Rev. Mr. Honeythunder (a specimen of the belligerent philan- 
thropist), and then the more squalid and mean class represented by 
Wackford Squeers, Bumble, and the rest. Mr. Walters referred to all 
the conspicuous characteristics of this set of impostors, dealing with 
them individually as though they were full-length portraits in a picture 
allery. 

On April 1st Mr. C. Combridge, J.P., presided, and by way of intro- 
duction to the evening’s programme, delivered a short address dealing 
with the place held by Charles Dickens amongst the masters of fiction, 
and the extent of his popularity with the general public, from a book- 
seller’s point of view. Mrs. Piggott read a paper on “The School- 
masters of Dickens’’; Miss A. Braham gave a reading, and Mr. Clark 
a recital from David Copperfield. At the conclusion the chairman pre- 
sented book prizes to the winners of this session’s reading and essay 
competition, the questions and subjects being taken from Hard Times; 
Miss Ward received the first ladies’ prize, and Mr. Smith the first 
gentlemen’s prize. ‘ 


BRIGHTON.—Another successful evening took place on Saturday, 
April 2nd, when the chair was taken by Alderman Gervis. The lecturer 
was Mr. Henry Davey, who read an essay on Martin Chuzzlewit. My. 
Davey began by discussing the rank of this novel in the master’s works, 
which he considered as the supreme’ creation of the novelist. It is 
supreme by virtue of its characters, dialogues, and situations. The de- 
scriptive passages, Mr. Davey thought, have been quite enough praised, 
fine as they are. He also confessed he could not realise one of the 
characters, the begging rascal Montague Tigg; with this exception and 
of Chevy Slyme, every one of the characters is a living creation not to 
be matched out of Shakespeare. A special section was devoted to the 
American part. When Dickens re-visited America in 1867-8, he found 
everything amazingly improved; and made, before leaving, the famous 
speech which is always printed at the end of both Martin Chuzzlewit 
and American Notes. Mr. Davey pointed out that at this second visit 
Dickens remained in the older-settled States, and did not go even so 
far west as he had gone in 1842; in the newer communities, as late as 
1868, and yet later, there were plenty of strange and objectionable cus- 
toms rampant. At that very time an “old inhabitant’’ of a western 
town said to an English traveller, “This place is getting mean; I 
shall tramp ; there was only one man shot here all yesterday.’’ Similar 
and more recent stories were given by Mr. Davey. As illustrations to 
the lecture were recited, “ Mr. Moddle’s Courtship,’’ most amusingly 
given by Miss Ada Goring; “John Westlock’s Proposal,’’ by Miss 
Russell-Davies; the scene on the American steamboat when Martin 
“Chuzzlewit and Mark encounter Mr. La Fayette Kettle and General 
Croke, by Mr. Adams; the visit of Jonas Chuzzlewit and Tigg to Peck- 


sniff, by Mr. F. J. Gauntlett. 
10 
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be made to Mrs. Russell-Davies or Miss Geere. 


BRIXTON.—At the Carlton Hall, Tunstall Road, S.W., the social 
Reine progressive whist evenings of the session were brought to a close, 
in a highly successful manner, on April 4th, when a hundred members 
and friends turned up to compete for the final and aggregate prizes and 
the enjoyment of a short ‘“Cinderella.”” Mrs. Logan Elmslie, accom- 
panied by Mr. Fenning, provided the musical items. The prizes—works 
of Charles Dickens, handsomely bound in green leather—were won by 
Mrs. Edwards, Miss R. Packham, Miss M. D. Marriott, Mrs. Gallo- 
way, Mrs. Avery, Miss Mather, Miss Hess, Miss Cooper, Madame 
Horton, Mr. Weatherly Marriott and Mr. Sidney Marriott. At the 
close of the evening a hearty vote of thanks to the Brixton Branch 
for its energy and excellent arrangements in providing such interest- 
ing entertainment for the delectation of its members and friends, was 
carried, and responded to by Mr. Sidney Marriott on behalf of the 
Branch. 

The penultimate meeting for the season took place in the Guild Room 
of Brixton Independent Church on Monday, the 11th inst., when Mr. 
Sidney Marriott presided, and Mr. Sherlock provided the musical por- 
tion of the programme and Mr. Doyles the literary side. Classical 
music was most ably rendered by Miss E. Guyer, Miss B. Sherlock and Mr. 
F. Willett ; songs by Miss A. Sherlock, Mrs. Ivor Williams, Mr. Hollo- 
way, and Mr. H. Lynn, whilst Mr. Douglas recited David Copperfield’s 
proposal, and “The Schoolboy’s Story,’’ and Mr. E. Lawrence selections 
from A Christmas Carol. There was a large attendance, the programme 
being full of interest, and it was much appreciated. 


DUBLIN.-—At the Branch meeting on April 13th, in the Hall, 9, Mer- 
rion Row, the chair was occupied by Mr. M. D. Collins, who said they 
had every reason to congratulate themselves on the progress made by the 
branch during the past year, and it was gratifying to observe the manner 
in which the interest was sustained in their proceedings throughout. 
The subject of the evening was (reat Expectations, which Mr. Collins 
introduced by giving a synopsis of the story which he supplemented with 
his own critical estimate of the work. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. 
Shaw) read a paper which was not an altogether favourable review of the 
book under discussion, and which raised many points of criticism which 
were subsequently discussed at some length by a number of the members. 
During the evening readings from the book were contributed by Miss 
Steel and Mr. Shaw, and the Chairman having summed up the matter, 
the proceedings terminated. 

On the previous evening a “ Cinderella ’’ dance took place in the D.B.C., 
Lower Sackville Street, and was attended by 100 members and friends 
of the Fellowship, who thoroughly enjoyed themselves, dancing being 
kept up with enthusiasm until after midnight. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The annual “ At home” in the Goold 
Hall on the 31st ult. brought a successful session to a pleasant termina- 


tion. In opening the proceedings the President, Mr. David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A. (Scotland), referred to the great loss the Fellowship had sus- 
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tained through the death of Mr. Edward Bruce Low, M.A., who had 
been one of the Vice-Presidents, and had given the opening address of 
the session. The musical part of the programme was sup orted by 


.Miss Janie N. Mackay (piano), Miss Ritchie, Miss Sutherland, Mr. 


James Sinton (vocalists), and Mr. Thomas Elliott (violin), while the 
recitations, “My First Dissipation,’ and “The Tempest,” from David 
Copperfield, by Mr. George Cairncross, were a feature of the evening. 
The annual business meeting was held on the 7th inst., when the affairs 
of the Branch were found to be in a satisfactory condition, and pre- 
liminary arrangements were made for next session. 


GLOUCESTER.—Mr. F. H. Bretherton presided over a crowded at- 
tendance at the last meeting of the session. The city librarian, Mr. 
Roland Austin, opened the programme with a capital reading of the 
introduction of little Paul Dombey to Mr. Blimber’s scholastic establish- 
ment. Miss Una Hadwen followed with a dramatic rendering of the 
scene between Florence and Captain Cuttle, who so patiently and adroitly 
led up to the welcome re-appearance of Wal’r after his supposed death 
by drowning. Miss Hadwen’s delineation of the emotional scene in 
which Walter modestly declares his love for Florence, and the maidenly 
reciprocation of her feelings for him, culminating in the ecstatic de- 
monstration of Captain Cuttle at hearing the joyful news, was a splen- 
did piece of elocution, in which she kept her audience spell-bound. 
Great interest centred in the paper read by Mr. A. W. Beale, on “ The 
Law and Lawyers in Dickens.’”’ Mr. Beale spoke of the sarcastic 
manner in which the great author dealt with some of his legal char- 
acters, while others were gently “let down’”’ or spoken of in terms of high 
appreciation. Gentleman of their persuasion often saw the worst side of 
human nature, yet that did not prevent them having humane and 
generous hearts. An interesting discussion ensued, in which the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Juckes, Mr. Adams, and Mr. W. Edwards took part. 


HAMILTON (ONTARIO).—On March 22nd a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. J. H. Smith on “ Dickens as a Schoolmaster.’? Mr. C. W. Bell 
presided. Mr. Smith said that, like many ministers who took a text 
from the Bible and then wandered far from it, he should use Dotheboy’s 
Hall, with Squeers as teacher, and Dr. Blimber’s school, as his text. to 
talk on compulsion and knowledge as factors in education. Mr. Smith 
gave a very interesting talk on the methods of educating children. He 
objected to the term “educating a child,’’ preferring training as more 
appropriate. His talk was illustrated with many of his own personal 
experiences. In closing he called their attention to Dickens as an artist, 
telling them to take the canvas of their imaginations and use the brush 
of observation and see what wonderful pictures of life Dickens painted, 
his characters depicting some great principle to be admired, or evil to 
avoid. 


HULL.—A Dickensian exhibit was held on March 24th, at which 


‘the articles on show included first and scarce editions of Dickens’s 


works, American editions, engravings of Dickens characters, coloured 
illustrations of Dickensian scenes, music published in connection with 
Dickens, portraits of the great novelist, play bills, and other items. A 
very large proportion of the articles shown were the property of Mr. J. 
Suddaby, who for many years has been an enthusiastic collector of 
Dickensiana, and who ably acted as guide to the exhibit. A large num- 
ber of members examined the interesting collection. 

From a dramatic standpoint the members made their first appearance 
in public on April 6th, when two plays—one from Nicholas Nickleby and 
one from the Pickwick Papers—were presenced before a packed audience 
in the Lecture Hall. The efforts of the players received frequent and 
well-deserved applause. and the genuine dramatic talent brought to light 
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during the evening was a matter for congratulation on the part of all 
concerned. The special scenery and costumesewere subjects of much 
admiration, and the success of the plays was due in no small degree 


to the capable stage management of Mr. H. B. Browne and Mr. E. E. 
Whitehouse. 


LIVERPOOL.—The winter season closed with the usual musical and 
dramatic performance. Keen regret was felt at the unavoidable absence 
of the genial President, Mr. Edgar Browne, through illness, whose pre- 
sence is ever “the one thing needful”’ to presage a successful meeting, 
and large attendance of members. Mr. R. T. Bodey, M.A., took the 
chair, and worthily carried out the duties of his position. Herr 
Ganzoni and Miss Hodson sang with artistic instinct, and were en- 
thusiastically recalled and kindly responded to encores. Professor H. A. 
Strong, an inimitable raconteur of humorous Devonshire stories, with 
his racy comments contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the evening, 
and Mr. Percy Jaggard, the well-known society entertainer, gave two 
of his delightful monologues, which caused much hilarity and hearty 
laughter. The entertainment was brought to a close by the performance 
of a dramatic sketch, ‘‘The Ninth Waltz,’’ in which Mr. Reid took the 
part of a handsome and manly hero, and Mrs. J. A. Wade that of a 
dainty and charming heroine. Prolonged applause followed. Miss 
Wetherman acted ably as accompanist, and also played the incidental 
music to the sketch. Refreshments were afterwards partaken of, and 


social intercourse enjoyed, and thus the session was brought to a success- 
ful close. 


MANCHESTER.—The final meeting of the session was held at the 
Institute, Deansgate, on April 1st, the President, Mr. Albert Nichol- 
son, taking the chair. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer proved 
very satisfactory, it being announced that the membership of the 
Branch had now reached 237, while the finances showed a good balance 
in hand. The election of officers for the ensuing year was duly pro- 
ceeded with, Mr. G. F. Gadd being appointed President, and the Branch 
doing itself the honour of adding to its list of Vice-Presidents the name 
of Bishop Welldon, Dean of Manchester. On the conclusion of the busi- 
ness an enjoyable entertainment of song and recital was provided by 
Mrs. Clay, Mrs. and Miss Kinnell, Miss Brierley, and Miss Gillard. It 
is gratifying to note that the birthday celebration proceedings in aid of 
Chetham’s Hospital realised over £13, which excellent result is very 
largely due to the influence and energy of Mr. Nicholson, whose valuable 


book on the ancient institution opportunely appeared, it b " 
served, shortly before the cisheations y ene ; may be ob 


MONTREAL.—On February 15th Mr. Frank Speaight gave a recital 
of the Pickwick Papers to a large and appreciative audience, and met 
with an extremely warm reception. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The largest attended meeting was held at the 
Hotel Walton, March 23rd. There were many guests, the legal profession 
being well represented, including several members of the local judiciary. 
The leading feature of the program was an illustrated lecture by Presi- 
dent John M. Patterson, entitled “A Tale of Three Cities, or the Prisons 
in the Writings of Charles Dickens.’’ Over 40 illustrations were shown 
and the lecture occupied an hour and ten minutes. The lecturer first 
invited his hearers to the Bastille, and a most interesting historical 
sketch of that prison was given. Crossing to London, the Fleet. the Mar- 
shalsea, and Newgate were successively described, showing the same care- 
ful and exhaustive historical treatment. Then over the ocean to our ne 
city where a picture of the Eastern Penitentiary, visited by Dickens on 
his first visit to America, was thrown upon the screen. Attention was 
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called to that chapter in the American Notes, entitled ‘‘ Philadelphia 
and its Solitary Prison,’ in which our dear Dickens became almost 
hysterical over the effects upon the prisoners of the solitary system in 
use there. How Dickens had been mistaken in what he saw was clearly 
shown by Mr. Patterson, who gave a complete sketch of the “ German ”’ 
mentioned in the above-named chapter, who lived until 1877, and was 
many times sent back to the Eastern Penitentiary ‘“‘for larceny.’’ Old 
and friendless ‘‘ Dickens’s Dutchman,”’ as he was for many years known, 
finally wandered back to the prison doors and begged to be admitted 
so that he could end his days in peace. His request was granted, and 
he died shortly afterwards. A most interesting sketch of the Tower of 
London, in which Lord George Gordon was confined, concluded the 
lecture. Mrs. M. B. Coombs gave an entertaining reading of the meet- 
ing between Betsey Trotwood and David Copperfield; and the sonnet 
“To Charles Dickens,’’ by Mr. E. H. S. Terry, which appeared in the 
March Dickensian, was read by the secretary. 


PLYMOUTH.—On March 21st the President (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) 
presided at the usual fortnightly meeting at the Mikado Café. The 
programme was contributed solely by members. The Chairman opened 
the proceedings with a reading of Clement Shorter’s ‘To the Immortal 
Memory of our great Christmas Writer,’’ following with a brief improvise 
of “The Bagman’s Tale’”’ from The Pickwick Papers. Mr. Redcliffe was 
most entertaining, while Miss Price gave an interesting reading of “ Tim’s 
Courtship.”’ Mr. 8. Burridge amused his hearers with a rendering of 
* Skating Experiences,’’ taken from The Pickwick Papers. Following a 
charming song by Miss Ida Philp, there was a short interval for refresh- 
ments. After the interval the President gave the latter half of the tale 
of the “Seven Poor Travellers,’ and Mr. E. H. A. Barron gave “ The 
Boarding House,’’ and finally Mr. R. Baker “ Bob Sawyer’s Party.”’ 
This formed one of the most delightful evenings of the session. 

On April 18th a very interesting lecture was given by Mr. George W. 
Wherry on “Charles Dickens—Studies in Light and Shade.’’ There 
was a very fair assembly of members. Mr. William C. Spear (Hon. 
Treasurer) occupied the chair. The lecturer, in opening, gave us com- 
parisons of Dickens with Thackeray and Ruskin, and later showing by 
illustrations Dickens’s sense of the beautiful and of the ugly. The char- 
acters were taken from The Old Curiosity Shop, and the lecturer gave 
readings illustrating Quilp, Sampson Brass, the White-livered Man of 
the law, Kit, and others. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Branch was entertained by members of the Chester- 
field Branch on March 22nd. The meeting was held at the Cutlers’ Hall, 
and the President of the Chesterfield Branch, Mr. J. J. Philpott, presided. 
Three sketches from Nicholas Nickleby took up a large portion of the pro- 
gramme, and John Browdie, Nicholas, Fanny Squeers and ’Tilda lived and 
moved for the time being. ‘The Picnic,” from David Copperfield, was 
cleverly read by Mr. L. Creaser, and Mrs. Philpott contributed an interesting 
item from Dr. Marigold. The remainder of the programme consisted of 
musical items which were all admirably rendered and well appreciated. 
Miss Bessie Unwin, Miss Madge Crow, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Hadfield and Mr. 
Miller were all well received. The sketch party were Misses Drake and 
Barnes, and Messrs. Hadfield and Miller. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— An extra evening, at the kind invitation of My. 
A. ©. Hallett, and arranged by Mis. N. Keene, was given on March 
14th at the Shirley Foresters’ Hall. Mr. Hallett gave an excellent 
Jantern lecture on “Charles Dickens and His Works’’; Mrs. Bishop 
and Company a comedy, and the Avenue Orchestral Society contributed 
the music. : 


1 fi » 
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On March 21st the always popular Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier gave a 
splendid address on Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray and Henry 
Irving. The musical items were arranged by Mrs. and Miss Wallis, 
after which a short business meeting took place. 


TORONTO.—The Dickens Fellowship Company of Players created. a 
distinctly favourable impression on April 5th with their presentation of 
a three-act dramatic version of The Cricket on the Hearth, this being 
their contribution to the series of performances at the Royal Alexandra 
in connection with the musical and dramatic competition for the Earl 
Grey Trophy. After allowing for the one or two weak spots in the 
cast and the minor defects inevitable in even the best of amateur efforts, 
the net result was a production in which the Dickens spirit and mid- 
Victorian atmosphere were convincingly realised, while the characters 
were given an adequate and consistent embodiment. The possession of 
mimetic talent to an unusual degree was shown by Miss Blanche Walter 
in the comparatively minor réle of Tilly Slowboy. She acted with per- 
fect aplomb and self-possession, her “ business’’ was original and un- 
forced, and the excellence of her pantomime was apparent from the fact 
that though she had not a word to speak in the second act, she do- 
minated the stage for a considerable portion of the time. Mr. E. S. 
Williamson, as the gruff and ill-natured Tackleton, Mrs. Stafford as 
Dot, Miss Winnifred Parker as the blind Bertha, and Captain Larking 
as Peerybingle, all distinguished themselves by their admirable work, 
while Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith won double honours by his delineation of 
Caleb Plummer and his success as stage director of the production. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


MAY 
7. Brighton Branch :. Meeting at Steine Hall, at 8. 
9. London: Council Meeting, at 7. 
16. Forest Gate: Annual Outing. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
: BOOKS. 


‘“* Charles Dickens: the Apostle of the People.” By Edwin Pugh. New 
Edition. London: Frank Palmer. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES, 


‘“‘ David Copperfield.” Sunday Circle, March 26th. 

“Talks about Old London: a Dickens Memory.” Evening News, 
March 24th. ‘ 

“Dickens and Bath.” By Darby Stafford. (Illus.) Great Thoughts, 
April 2nd. 

‘Dickens and Thomas Traddles.” Notes and Queries, April 9th. 

‘A Footnote to Pickwick: Discovery of a Moral Pocket Handkerchief.” 
Evening News, April 18th. 

“The King of Novelists and his Illustrators.” By Coulson Kernahan. 
(Illus.) Daily Mazl, April 14th. 

“Charles Dickens.” By Johu T. Page. Hast London Advertiser, March 
26th, April 9th, 16th, 28rd (concluded). 


‘Dickens Journeys in Rhyme.” By 8S. D, Newton. Grimsby Telegraph, 
April 16th. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Circa 1865 


Copied by T. W. Tyrrell from a photograph by Mason, in the possession of 
Mr, Jack Shaw, of Dublin 


